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manners, and their laws. The men of the sixteenth
century are almost as well known to us as our con-
temporaries. America, consequently, exhibits in the
broad light of day the phenomena which the ignor-
ance or rudeness of earlier ages conceals from our
researches. Near enough to the time when the states
of America were founded, to be accurately acquainted
with their elements, and sufficiently removed from
that period to judge of some of their results, the men
of our own day seem destined to see further than their
predecessors into the series of human events. Provi-
dence has given us a torch which our forefathers did
not possess, and has allowed us to discern fundamental
causes in the history of the world which the obscurity
of the past concealed from them. [if we carefully
examine the social and political state of America,
after having studied its history, we shall remain
perfectly convinced that not an opinion, not a custom,
not a law, I may even say not an event, is upon
record which the origin of that people will not
explain. The readers of this book will find the germ
of all that is to follow in the present chapter, and the
key to almost the whole work)
The emigrants who came, at different periods, to
occupy the territory now covered by the American
Union differed from each other in many respects ;
their aim was not the same, and they governed them-
selves on different principles. These men had, how-
ever, certain features in common, and they were all
placed in an analogous situation. (The tie of lan-
guage is perhaps the strongest and the most durable
that can unite mankind.} All the emigrants spoke the
same tongue ; they were all offsets from the same
people.1 Born in a country which had been agitated
1 This is not correct. The non-English stock constituted
a substantial proportion of the population of the English